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coffins and wrapped only in cloths. A slab fixed with mortar shuts
off the grave from the corridor. Well-to-do families possessed
rectangular burial chambers branching off from these corridors,
and where the catacombs were constructed in particularly firm
soil, or were bored into the rock, we find also larger chambers and
hall-like structures, in which more spacious graves occur, with
semicircular vaulting (Arcosolia), or canopied graves. In these
chambers consecrated to the dead we meet also with the first
certain traces of a peculiar Christian art, and the rich abundance of
the catacomb pictures, found in various districts of the Roman
Empire and extending over more than three centuries, affords
information on the earliest motifs and their manifold developments
in early Christian art. But we must always remember that owing
to this limited nature of the material we know only one phase,
though certainly an essential one, of the development of art, and
that we have also to reckon with the growth of the Christian
artistic impulse in the realm of the living (p. 565). This is brought
vividly before our eyes in the period after Constantine by the
surviving monuments.
III.   THE ROMAN CHURCH
The Roman church became conscious at an early date that, as
the community of the capital of the world, she occupied a special
position in Christendom and must fashion herself accordingly.
The First Epistle of Clement (c. 95), written in the name of the
community, already expresses a lively sense of obligation to come
to the aid of a sister community, threatened by internal dissension,
with good advice and furthermore with authoritative direction.
Naturally the authoritative character of its instruction is not made
to rest upon appeal to the importance of the writer of the letter,
but is given an objective basis in the word of the Bible and sup-
ported by emphasis upon the apostolic appointment of all leaders
of the community (episkopoi] and their successors (vol. xi, p. 291).
But the Roman community's sense of its own importance is
nevertheless unmistakable and it finds expression in the whole
tenor of the letter. Rome imparts profitable instruction to the
Corinthian community and regards this as her right and her duty:
but one gets the impression that the Romans would have been
greatly surprised had Corinth, let us say, in similar circumstances
dispatched such a letter of admonition to Rome.
Of the evolution of church order in Rome we have no precise
information. Towards the middle of the second century a certain
Hermas writes a book which bears the title The Shepherd and